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Woe, Woe, Water! 
By Alexander Dilke 


wards,’ and in 1939 women 


r you want to know the winner 
of the next Derby, you must prayed when it dried up. 
walk about four miles out of New- ‘his drying up was all the more 
market on the Bury St. Edmunds curious because the surrounding 
road until you come to the Kennet country at the time was flooded. 
cross-roads. Here you will find the 
WOE! WOE! 


ancient grave of a boy. 
If the flowers on it are in One of the oldest recorded “* woe 
bloom, then you may know that waters ” is a stream in the Cater- 
a Newmarket entry will win the ham Valley in Surrey. Old books 
Derby. if they are notin bloom, mention that it flowed shortly 
then it will be a horse from before the Wars of the Roses. 
stables elsewhere in the country _ The water flowed again shortly 
that will win ! before the Plague and Fire of 
So at least runs local tradition 1665, and this was taken as a sign 
and every year before the Derby of coming disaster. The water 
people visit the grave to see appeared once more in 1689. 
whether or not the handful of gave no warning of the 1914 
tulips and daffodils planted on the catastrophe, but appeared in 1915 
grave are producing flowers org year later. When a child was 
merely green leaves. The prophecy drowned in the river, in 1927, 
is not always right. it was forecast that some disaster 
In 1942 there was a good show of would follow. The world continued 
flowers. The ‘“ knowing ones’? much as usual, but rather than 
locally backed the Newmarket allow the tradition to be damaged, 
horse, Watling Street, against the someone discovered a 17th century 
strong favourite, Big Game, from historian, who stated that the 
the South. Watling Street won. waters were ‘associated with 
The origin of the prophecy is some memorable alteration in 
said to lie in the kindly act of Church or State.” 


unknown gipsies, who years ago, They pointed out that the 


There Are No 
Fast Bowlers 


—Here’s Why 


“AST bowlers are made—not 
born,” one famous cricke- 
ter is said to have remarked after 
seeing Tom Richardson, bowl, and the wicket. Then he heaved the 
he was right—yet wrong ! ball like lightning down the 
Fast bowlers are made, but in pitch, and so accurate were his 
many cases they are born with a deliveries that a large percentage 
latent talent that has to be de- of his victims were clean-bowled. 
veloped. This can be appreciated A gentleman in the fullest sense 
when one looks at England’s of the word, Richardson rarely 
future Test team. hit a batsman. If he did the 
Can you name our possible England and Surrey man would at 
star fast bowler? 1 very much once apologise—and then send 
doubt it, for to-day there are no down a couple of easy balls so 
Larwoods, Voces, Farnes or Bill that the batsman might recover 

Bowes. his confidence ! 

But then, fast bowling is by far The great interest Richardson 
the hardest job in a fielding side. had in his bowling, and the loyalty 
I’ve not the slightest . doubt, to his team, made him stand head 
when the war has been won, that and shoulders above any other fast 
a star fast bowler will come to the bowler, with the possible exception 
fore. England always has had a of Nottingham’s Harold Larwood. 
habit of finding speed merchants Nothing was too much trouble 
at the right time; although it for him, and if challenged would 


would only be fair to add that only go to any lengths, in a sporting 
a very few might be termed “ only manner, to bring victory to his 
once...” country or county. 


Why is there a dearth of fast During one match, against Essex, 
bowlers in first-class cricket? I played on the old Leyton ground, 


asked a well-known professional 
JOHN ALLEN 


this question, and his answer was 

interesting. 
writes about Richardson 
and Larwood, high speed 


Larwood made the ball travel at 60 m.p.h. 


room, stretched himself out on a stumps far more often than an 
form, and rested. He did not eat average fast. bowler, yet he was 
so that his digestion would not be nothing like the fast bowler one 
impaired, and he built up his thinks about. Richardson, tall 
strength for the task facing Surrey and _ broad, 
that afternoon. Harold Larwood, sturdy, thick- 
Well, to cut a long story short, set, looked a medium “ trundler” 
Tom Richardson ran through the —until he went into action. 
Essex batsmen that afternoon, Richardson, as I said earlier, 
getting among his “bag” the took twenty paces to the wicket. 
wicket of the man who indirectly He once bowled for England 3% 
challenged him. hours using this run-up. Lar- 


‘“ When a young man wants to 
make cricket his career,” he said, 
“he plans to stay in the game as 
long as he possibly can. The result 
is he looks around, sees that a fast 
bowler, because of the nature of 
his work, does not often stand the 
pace as well as a medium-paced 
bowler, and naturally adopts the 
latter style of bowling. That, I feel 
sure, is why fast bowlers are few soul. He always was a quiet possibly reached a little higher 
bes Cael: Sula modest fellow who allowed his speed than Richardson. ‘ 

Tom Richardson, considered by Richardson, on a perfect batsman’s figures as a bowler to speak for It has been said that some of 
some of the most astute judges to wicket, succeeded in securing seven themselves. ¢ Takewood's fanbent deliveriog 
be the finest fast bowler of all Essex wickets during the first The same might be said of Tom reached a speed of 60 m.p.h. 
time, put everything he possessed innings. The Essex bowlers, for Richardson’s modern counter-part, Once, playing against Tasmania, 
into his job. Richardson studied their part, also had a fairly suc- Harold L d "he hit the wicket being defended 
timing, how to conserve _ his cessful time, and just before lunch, EES) aE WOO by George Martin--and ame 


bowlers, in his series 
“They Only Happen 
Once ”’ 


looked the part. - 


Yet Tom never said a word to a wood took only twelve paces but — 


planted the spring flowers on the 
cross-roads grave of the boy who 
committed suicide about 150 years 
ago. 


New Prayer Book discussions 
taking place in 1927 exactly 
filled the bill ! 


Another ‘‘ woe water” is the 


strength, and the best way to when the last Surrey wicket fell, Nottingham and England _re- 
make the ball do the work. Essex were left with 290 needed for ceived terrific service from Lar- 
He often appeared to be all victory. wood, and when he retired from 


: é = rae County cricket, just before the 
out, so fast was his bowling, but As the players were walking into waiths bad! al record dew modeei 


Wallington brook in Fowlmere,/Tom always had that little bit of the pavilion an Essex man, so 


Cambridgeshire. It is supposed 
to have given warning of the Zulu 
War, the Boer War and the war 
of 1914-18. Unfortunately, it 
flowed in 1937, two years too 
early, and lost some of its reputa- 
tion. 

Cold-blooded scientists generally 
find some straightforward explana- 
tion for the apparently mysteri- 
ous appearance and disappearance 
of these waters. They say they 
appear only after exceptional rain- 
fall, and that this is apt to go in 
cycles. 

Botanists also, no doubt, would 
have little difficulty in explaining 
the periodical blooming of the 
Newmarket flowers by saying 
that they saved up their strength, 
and since Newmarket horses win 
fairly frequently, coincidence would 
explain the rest. 

Of prophetic waters on the con- 
tinent, one of the most famous is 
a small lake near Neuchatel that 
periodically turns red. According 
to tradition, this is due to the blood 

Why the boy committed suicide of thousands of Burgundians 
and when the tradition about the slaughtered on its banks in 1476. 
flowers originated, no one seems The lake turned red in June, 1914. 


to know. But there are many ; 

: so te urned red on 
strong believers in it who back Bs Sain lee war 
their fancy accordingly with good fag followed and the periodical 
MONE ye appearance of a minute water 

In various parts of the world plant seems a more rational ex- 
there are other natural ‘‘omens”’ planation ! 
which aM oe ne prophesy 4 spring at Dalaro in Sweden 
events. | ost of them concern periodically throws up a fountain 
something more serious than the of water supposed to foretell 
winner of the Derby, and, curi- disaster. The spring was active 
ously, the majority are concerned in the middle of 1914. It appeared 
with the behaviour of smal again in 1927, there were many 
ee ‘ ready to say there would be a 
The River Misbourne, in Buck- European war. But peace reigned. 
inghamshire, has a habit periodic- ‘Phe waters at Voiron, in France, 
ally of drying up. This, accord- which turn milky when there is 
ing to local tradition, is a sign Of going to be trouble also failed 
impending catastrophe. to warn us about Hitler. They 
The river disappeared shortly warned the French about the 
before the war in 1914. Just Germans in 1870 and again in 
before the Munich crisis it was 1914. “But in 1922, they gave a 
reported to be “flowing back- false warning. 


Ive 
insurance 


“Ave a ’eart, chum! 
let my burglary 
policy lapse!’’ 


that Richardson might hear, said : fast peck ae hora ae ip fact, 
“Pm going to get those runs.” 0B can justly say there never 
v - be another Larwood just as one 
Tom Richardson did not say ..ys the same thing about Richard- 
a word, but he accepted the .on. 
challenge. 


While the other players went to STUMP HITTER. 
Like Tom, Larwood hit the 


extra strength in reserve. 


TWENTY STEPS. 


Richardson, who played with 
such distinguished stars as Tom 
Hayward, and Herbert Strudwick, 
used to take twenty steps up to lunch he returned to the dressing- 


A Pin-up by Request 
for Stoker Norman Edwards 


HEL there, Stoker Norman lia on a farm, and that you man, except of course, to send 
Edwards! Here’s the pinr wrote saying how much you you her love. She says she’s 
up picture you’ve been want- had enjoyed it. sorry you didn’t have much 
ing. Joyce is determined to see time together when you met 

When we called to see your how she likes it, and is spend- each other at the end of your 


irl friend, Joyce Prince, at ing a week of her holidays with last leave. but she’s looking 
io, Grenely stalin. ears a friend, working on a farm in forward to seeing you. when 
well, near Leeds, she said Alne, near York. you come home again. 


you had written saying that 
all your pals had a pin-up 
girl, and that you wanted 
one of her. 


Our photographer wasted no 
time, and got busy with his box 
of tricks. We hope you like the Joyce says that life in Leeds § 
result. You can now show your goes on much the same asf 
pals your idea of what a pin- ever. She still likes her work 
up should really be, at the office, and is hoping that 

Joyce is following in your the Ministry of Labour won't 
foosteps and going “all out” take it into their heads to move 
on the land. her! She says she’s keeping fit 

She tells us that in one of by doing a lot of dancing. 
your letters you said you had Well, Joyce had no more 
spent your last leave in Austra- news for us to give you, Nor- 


She knows it wil! be hard 
work, but thinks it will be: 
great fun. And anyway. she 
is having another week's holi- 
oy at Blackpool to recuper- 
ate, 


flew a distance of 66 yards. 
Those tremendously powerful 


shoulder muscles were developed — 


by Larwood while he was in the 
pits working as a miner. 


When he left to become a 
cricketer he sometimes returned 
in the winter to build up his body ; 
a move that was to pay rich 
dividends later. When he played 
for D. R. Jardine’s England 
team against Australia in the series 
of 1932-33 he took 33 Test wickets 
at just under twenty apiece—a 
fast bowling record for this cen- 
tury. 

Larwood, like Tom Richardson, 
prides himself on the fact he has 
been hit for six on only one occasion 
in this country, 
Australia. 
lished the feat ‘‘ Down Under,” 
while Leslie Ames (Kent), hit 
Larwood over the ropes in Eng- 
land. Actually it looked very much 
as if what Larwood had panned— 


a catch at long-leg—would result — 


from Ames’ hit, but the wind 
caught the ball and blew it over 
the boundary. : 

Tom Richardson and Harold 
Larwood are fast bowlers the like 
of which we may never see again. 
Similar in style, both fine sports- 
men and jokers, they did a great 
deal to encourage fast bowlers. 
They succeeded in their purpose, 
but few have ever approached the 
quality and skill of “ the masters.” 


Throw bricks at us if} 
you like (the Editor is 
building a house, any- 
way) but for goodness 
‘ sake WRITE! 


Address : 
, “Good Morning,” 
c/o Dept. of C.N.I., 


Admiralty, London, S.W.I 


and once in ~ 
Richardson accomp- 
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SPEECH FOR THE DEFENCE 


Picture of a Hat and Mrs 
Patricia (Lea. 


md Bt. truly, yer Honour, I 
didn’t mean to kill her. 

I know people in the witness- 
box have said they heard me 
Say I could kill her. J admit I 
did say it, but I think lots of 
people say that when they are 
angry. 
“It don’t mean to say they 

are going to commit murder 

really 
_ “T expect if all them people 

tho’d had that said EM 
were really murdered, quite a 
lot here in this court-room 
would be dead. 

“I just meant to give her a 
bashing, that’s all, truly. 

“You see, I knew my Jim 
would be with her, and I 
thought if I could make that 


hair of hers untidy, rub off 


some of that make-up and 
mess her clothes up a bit, he 
would see what she was really 
like. 

“JT suppose she called it 


glamour, the way she got her- 
self up, but I could tell it didn’t 
go very deep, and all I wanted 
to do was rub off the surface, 
so as my Jim could see what 
was underneath. 

“We was very happy be- 
fore she turned up. | don’t 
suppose anyone was ‘appier 
than Jim and me. Then she 
comes to work in our town, 
with alf her fancy clothes and 
make-up, 

“My Jim is stationed near 
here, and as soon as she saw 
him she set her cap at him. But 
then she did that with every 
feller ‘she come across. 

“She just swept him off his 
feet, she did, your Honour. He 
never had a roving eye before, 
but I expect she flattered him, 
and no man can resist a bit of 
flattery, can, they, Sir? 

“Before she come, he used 
to write to me every day, and 
J.always met his train when he 
come home on_ short leaves. 
Gradually he didn’t write so 
often, and didn’t tell me when 
he was coming home. Some- 
times my friends told me they 
had seen them together, and I 
didn’t even know he was back. 
It was breaking my heart, Sir. 

“JT used to think my Jim 
wouldn’t do that to me. Then 
I thought he must have changed 
a bit since he joined the Army, 
and liked girls made up. 

‘So | bought a |ipstick and 
black stuff for my eyes like 
she used. 

“J didn’t know how to put it 
on very well—he’d always told 
me before that I was pretty 
enough without all that paint- 
ing-up and he’d better not 
catch me making a gollywog of 
myself. That’s what he called 
them, Sir. 

“Still, if he had changed and 


wanted gollywogs now, if 
wanted him enough to become 
a gollywog,. 


“I hung about the streets 
that week-end hoping I would 
see him, and J] did. He never 


By Patricia Lea 


said anything at first. He just 
burst out laughing right in my 
face. JI was so “umiliated, your 
Honour, but I daren’t cry he- 
cause I had that black stuff on 
my eyes and J knew it would 
run down my face and make 
him laugh more. When he 
finished laughing at me he 
walked off. 

“1 went home and washed 
me face, then cried my heart 
out. 

“T remembered how happy I 
was before she turned up. 
Right from kids we had keen 
happy together. 

“I remembered when we 
went on a Sunday School treat 
to the seaside. We were quite 
young, but in my little way I 
just couldn’t imagine life with- 
out him. He always picked me 
out to walk home from Sunday 
School, but I wasn’t sure if he 
would always want to be with 
me, as I was. 

“And then he bought me 
that toffee-apple—out of his 
own bit of pocket money, Sir, 
what he’d saved up for weeks 
for the Sunday School treat. 


“There was never a 
sweeter toffee-apple in all the 
world, Sir, 


“When it was time to get 
back to the station, I hung back 
from the rest of the crowd, just 
so as to see if he would miss 
me. He went a few steps, talk- 
ing to the others, and my 
heart nearly sto ped beating— 
then he _ turned and looked 
round. He came running back 
and said ‘What’s the matter, 
May?’ 

“That might not sound 
very much to you, Sir, but it 
was all | wanted. Somehow 
1 knew then that he was my 


“When we left school and 
went out to work, we started 
talking about when we would 
be old enough to get married, 
and we never got tired of mak- 
ing plans. Never once did he 
look at another girl, Sir. 

_ “When the war came he was 
just old enough to join up, but 
still I was lucky ...I knew 
every minute he had to spare 
was mine, being stationed near. 

“Then this girl turns up. 
it wasn’t my Jim’s fault, She 
threw her cap at him. 
“When my face with make- 

up on didn’t get him back, I 
made up my mind he should 
see hers without any, and see 
what that would do. She 
wasn’t any good to him, Sir. 

“JT bet she never offered him 
a bob towards the pictures like 
I used to, because J] knew what 
with his Army pay he didn’t 
have much to spare. I bet she 
always asked for port when he 
asked her to have a drink, in- 
stead of forcing down half of 
bitter and pretending to like it 
as I did, just to make it cheaper 
for him. 

“NO! 1 bet she took all 
she could and made out she 
was doing him a favour by 
even being with him. 

“T tell you, Sir, it was break- 


Right into fiction steps Patricia Lea 
with this little moving incident of 


pure drama. There's a moral some- 
where in it perhaps; you can work 
that out for yourselves. 


ing my heart to see my Jim 
being made such a fool of, and 
all the town talking about it 
too. 

“So I found out he was 
home one week-end and had 
gone to a darts match at the 
Hall. I found out that she was 
meeting him outside, so I 
thought here was my chance. 

“TI would go there too and 
I would set on her, so she 
looked a mess when he saw her. 

“She sneered at me a bit 
when I went up to her and that 
made me mad. I looked at 
that hair of hers, all peroxided 
with all curls up the front and 
long at the back and thought I 
would start on that. 

“| gave it a good tug, and 
when it looked like | thought 
it would first thing in the 


1. What name is given to the 
science of brewing and distill- 
ing? 

2. Who rebuilt Jericho? 
3. How much is a noggin? 
4. What is the fourth bridge 


Jim and always would be,|you pass under if you sail up 


although we was just kids. 


the Thames? 


5. What is called the “ back- 
bone of England ”? 

6. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why?—Uncle, 
Father, Mother, Grandfather, 
Nephew, Son. 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 711 


. Bird. 
. Margaret Symcott. 
1948 


. One (Vesuvius). 

. Ferdinand Magellan. 
Wessex is not a county; 
others are. 


a pooh 


morning, | started wiping the 

make-up off that face of hers. 

“She wasn’t the lady she 
made herself out to be, your 
Honour, because_she could put 
up a pretty good scrap too, so I 
didn’t have it all my own way, 
but I was doing some damage 
to her appearance, and’ that’s 
all I wanted. 

“T had to work a bit fast, as 
I wanted to be free to run 
away when I saw my Jim com- 
ing out of the Hall. 

“So I gave her a good shove 
so as to be ready to hop it, as 
the doors were opening. 

“1 saw her fall, and | must 
admit, gawd forgive me, that 

1 was glad, as that would 

muck her clothes up a bit 

more. 

“But, -your Honour, she 
didn’t get up. J bent over her 
and saw she was in the gutter. 
We must have edged towards 
the kerb in the fight—in the ex- 
citement, and being fairly dark 
J hadn’t noticed—andg when I 
pushed her she must have lost 
her balance and fallen. [ didn’t 
think J had shoved her all that 
hard. 

“Then I saw blood on her 
head and that frightened me. I 
looked up and saw my Jim a 
few yards away and rushed 
over to him. 

“Quick, get an ambulance, 
or something, Jim,’ I shouted. 
‘I’ve done somethink terrible I 
fink.’ 

“ Even then | didn’t think 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Jack Greenal] |BEELZEBUB JONES 


GA { WELL, SHERIFF-1 \ 
\\ DIDN'T KNOW YOU WERE 
MECHANICALLY _/ 
MINDED/ 


SCRAM, LEM-1 


HEY, PROFESSOR- AIN'T 
WANT TO SEE 


YOU GOING TO HELP 
US SMOKE OUT THEM / 
RUSTLERS ? : 


YES - BEAT IT.’ 
('M LECTURING 
ON MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING // 


OK. ZEKE, LET'S 


Nature 
Wonderful ! 


THE PARROT. 
parrot has a nasty eye and likes seeds, 


HE, 
ee osccs, and human fingers. Usually found 
sitting all in a lump talking rot to himself. From 
this he is known as an intelligent bird. Has a 
disease that can kill you, and when pottering 
Tound his cage, sounds like a ten-ton truck. 
e The parrot is peevish. Can you wonder— 
; eesning open a load of seeds to get a square 
‘mea 
f Parrots at their best are no oil-paintings. One 
is reminded of a pair of pincers with a lettuce 
; stuck on the top. A lot of funny stories are 
' told about parrots—but not here! 
i Sailors love parrots; maybe the constant 
chatter reminds them of home; gluttons for pun- 
i ishments are sailors. 
K The Parrot House at the Zoo is as near to 
( Bedlam as it’s possible to get. 
; A mothers’ meeting is sweet music in com- 
parison. Bargees and golfers come here to 
broaden their vocabulary. If fines were inflicted 
for strong language in this joint, there’d be 
enough all round to settle the National Debt! 
a Lots of parrots come from Brazil. Seems to 
F me Brazil’s another country that’s got it in 
: for us. 


fs 


BELINDA 


-WE AIN'T \ 
TO THE BOTTOM OF 
THE RECTORS SECRET 


YES—- CLEAR AS 
MUD \ITTLE ONE= 


POPPING UP TONG! — 
DID YOU HEAR US? 
: OTHER PEOPLE'S 
MUD Pies ! 


) Alex Crack 


A fire had occurred in the suburbs. No re- 
ports being available, the news editor sent the 
newly engaged society reporter to investigate 
the matter and report. Her report was as 
follows :— 

A brilliant fire was held yesterday afternoon 
at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Smith in Dale 
Street. A large number of people were present. 
Mrs. Smith, who had recently had her hair 
permed, made a charming escape in a pretty 
dress, the pattern of which appeared on our 
women’s page last week. The firemen were be- 
comingly garbed in full-cut tunics. The weather 
was quite delightful for an affair of this kind. 
Everyone expressed the opinion that the fire 
was most successful. It must have cosit at least 
£10,000 


mm LZ 


SPEAKS 
TONIGHT 


~ 
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BRAZIL GIRLS ARE BROWNED OFF (23) ‘unched a coffee lip- j No. 
| Speech for the Defence OFFEE is going to be scarce. NIT Coan Now Britain is buying most Wangling Words 038 ) 


A a of its coffee from Costa Rica} 1. Behead a prayer and get 4 - 
(Continued from Page 2) “Oh, yer Honour, he’s smilin’ dose es bees eee a 5 a Kenya, where it costs less.|contest. Be 
she was dead. Oh, Lord, sir, t© me, just as he uster smile..-|}oom, The average English- order to keep up prices, they Germany ‘had to use cereals,| 2. Insert the same letter six ( 
1 was terrified, and if | had “Oh, Jim, it’s a muddle, this}man has been drinking ten per destroyed 4,000.000 bags ~ a carrot, dandelion root and yel-|times and make sense of: q 


meant to kill her | wouldn't is, but... Jim, you remember!| cent} more coffee than ever Month. low inis seeds as a coffee sub- Thericeofotatoesandarsnisisres 
. have been so terrified, would before she came into our lives,|before, but now he'll have to Coffee beans were burned, eo en gaint pe ee eee osterous. 3 : 
1, Sir? we uster hold ’ands and talk|/cut down. shovelled into the ocean, or Fiivanteed pure. Chicory it-|,.2:.Change THE into EBB in . 
“A small crowd had gathered about the ’ome we’d build... Coffee shipments are being mixed with tar to make a Soir now eine cas four steps, making a new word 
by this time, and the local “If I’m  sobbin’ now, yer| diverted to the Continent, slow-burning and aromatic fuel With coffee, was the first real|/2t_©ach step by dropping the 
policeman came up. Then he Honour, it’s because I’d die for| where our friends need them for railway trains. Mankind coffee substitute, used by first letter and adding a letter 
said she was dead. I couldn’t Jim willingly, yes, I’d die for| most, and home stocks are never knew (greater folly. Napoleon a hundred and forty| ‘©, the end. (Example: SAME, 
believe it. I just couldn’t be- ’im.. . facing depletion. years ago. AMEN, MEND, etc.) ; 
lieve it. : “Let Jim speak up, yer| The average consumption of (Civilisation might never have| 4, The two .missing words — : 
But that policeman took me yonour hell tell you évery-|coffee per head in Britain, des- Says Ronald Garth known coffee if a band of|contain the same letters in . 
by the arm and led me to the thing was a mistake. . . would|pite the coffee boom, is still Egyptian monks, seeking refuge|different order: He locked the 
police station. ‘ I have hit her if I didn’t love|/less than llb. per year. Our from persecution in Abyssinia}UNwelcome —— in his ——, 
op enat’s all T can say, Sit. I my Jim . .’. andfathers drank twice as — An_air pilot, flying over in the third century, “hadn’t|where he keeps coal. 
ust wanted to give her a bash- ~% ‘ sr n pilot, flying Lake __ er : E 
J Wot’s that, yer Honour? No|much. In Sweden they con- Sao Paulo, found that the #0ticed the liveliness of their| 3 


ing, that was all. You can’t case to go to the jury? No c bh mareen “ “tg A ° ‘ 
i : : um : h stench of burning coffee made Sheep_and goats after nibbling, Answers to Wa : 
call that premeditated, can you, need for you to wipe yer eyes, pina ak aa. a ae piddy. Slept ne at ‘coffee fberries. ngling 


ir? 
ST ia: | doch: ak Rinne, PEG TIONOUE ~ - = NO case torte se ane pene, fumes went to his head. They tried some themselves!) Words—No. 651 


Dii— | NEVER 
HAD MY DIP 
TER ALL! 


A COLD BATH 
AND — 


STILL LOCKED, JANE!— 
YOUR NERVES ARE ALL 
UPSET, JUST LIKE THE 


3 Ji im, ‘he jury... : Chemists experimented in and felt “perked”’ up. 
poy ie. awe oN po Pa No, yer Honour, an pot t At we bol ig pd a making coffee fertiliser, coffee Att first, coffee was Pre like! 1. B-old. 
laqowe im tellin’ the tai...) Se Oe te RCER | Os cto vnor, Blue, coffee cardboard, even chocolate in the form of al 9 sori i ; 
faint, yer Honour... consume 20Ib. per head each coffee rayon. paste. It is 400 years since the|..%; ©PiM8_ brings sunshine 
“Don’t cry, yer Honour...| year. The ginls of Brazil began to first coffee-house was estab-|27¢ Showers. 7 
no case for the jury ...no case} (More ‘than half the world’s wear coffee silk stockings, their lished in (Constantinople, and|_3.SLAM, LAME, AIMBN, 
-.-T'm falling... Ah! Ah!...|fve billion coffee trees are in fountain-pens were filled with the first was set up in London|MEND, ENDS. 
THE END Brazil. It was there that, in coffee ink, and one finm ac- in 1652. 4. Cast, cats. 
/ 1S THAT' \ —JusT ° : 
CNES, THE SPARE ROOM'S WHAT You NEED'SY THAT'S AN IDEA} NO—JUST OUT he Thin S P ] 
7 OF MY NIGHTIE!- Gg eop @vO 


'M GOING To HAVE ‘ 
A A MOONLIGHT T's queer how things start. 
, _At the beginning of the war, Mr. Alec 
os Wilson, landlord of the “King’s Arms’’ Hotel, 
Kingsbridge, South Devon, thought it would be 
a good idea if the Christmas poultry was put in 
the ice-cream hardening room of an ice-cream 
factory in the town. 

The place was empty because of the re- 
Striction against manufacturing ice-cream. 
His idea was adopted. 

Then someone else suggested that if chickens, 
turkeys and geese could be kept there, why not 
use it for storing fruit and vegetables? That, 
too, was arranged. 

Before Mr. Wilson and the other people with 
ideas knew what had happened, the ice-cream 
room had become the first communal cold store 
in the country. 

During the war the Kingsbridge people 
brought along their raspberries, strawberries, 
runner beans, chickens—all kinds of back- 
garden and allotment produce—and often, 
twelve months later, took away the fruit and 
vegetables in perfect condition. — 

They could have strawberries at Christmas 
and runner beans in May, all as fresh as if 
they had just been picked. 


AF 


R DOCTOR SAID— 


THEY MUST HAVE BELONGED 
7O ONE OF HVS LADY 


VERY SMART IE GLADYS 
HAD FOUND'EM SUE | 


‘ i i Ik ice-cream produc- 
GOOD GRACIOUS! = MUST HAVE BEEN BEFORE j / REMEMBER! — / LENT “OK WOULD _But the factory is back on ice-cr pro «i 
‘ AD shay cl 1 king their council to 
HOWEVER DID THESE THE DAYS. OF CLOTHING THE CAR TO OLD PEPPERCOR YOu LiKE ANCE | | start-a communal cold store elsewhere: , 
COME TO BE LEFT IN COUPONS = THEYRE CERTAINLY JUST BEFORE | LAID If UP/~ COUPON-FREE Paik D.N.K.B 


THE BACK OF THE 


OF Groves? 


WOULD HAVE BEEN 
; SUSPICIOUS! 


CROSS- 
WORD 
CORNER 


Y NAY, SIR, ‘TWAS BUT A HOW NOW? 
BOYISH FOLLY OF GARTH'S- f FOR A CHURCHMAN TO SiR, FOR SHE IS WITH 
WITH A PURITAN MAID OF A COME BETWEEN YOUR | | THE SAINTS!= SHE 
NO ACCOUNT ! y LOVE, MY SON, BUT- IS DEAD... 

i APURITAN— ! 


ALREADY BETROTHED?- 
WHO IS SHE?- HATH 

SHE NAME- FAMILY — 
ESTATE? 


MICE LITTLE PITCH YER JRE ee WOIRE aoe 50 YER TOUGH ARE WO OF THe TOUGNAST 
GOT ERE, GUV'NOR! ; te) lyYéR?-/ BET YER Wallops) |TWO O' THE TYK BP pay Gee 

, TENDER IN GERTSHIRE - PRON = name, 11 Trish. rt 13 

“ Burning, 04 A greeting. 15 

Backless seats. 17 Slender, 18 
Gathered, 20: Recede. 23 Self. 
24 Drink. 26 Nautical cord. 29 
Air. 30. Was wet. 35 Coming 
in. 355 Gauzy fabric. 36 So’ . 
fragment, 37 Crowbar. 38 Unit 
of length. 39 O.K. 


CLUES DOWN.—1 Sea-fish, 
2 Handle. 3 Mixed, dish, 4 
Famous poet, 5 Tree. 6 Bottle, 
7 Hair ribbon, 8 Space. 10 
Support. 12 Go smoothly. 16 
Sweeten. 9 Wicker boat, 21 
Plain-spoken. 22 Fowl, 25 
Trees, 27 Sinew. 28 Grievous. 
a. Sl Pleet, 52 Sworg, 34 

ill, 


‘““FANDANGO,” said the footloose cameraman. ‘“‘ Fiddlesticks,’”? we replied. ‘‘ Not 

at all, a Spanish guitar,” said the insolent snapshotter. ‘‘ Never heard they suffered 

from it — asthma, perhaps — ’”’? we muttered, pretending to be hard of hearing. ‘‘ Caste- 

nets, you sap,”’ he snapped, exasperated. “‘Well, why didn’t you say they were fisher-girls ?”” 
was our parting shot.’’ 


Slit tae THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. 

This little bit of Heaven is to be found on the road from 

Bristol to Gloucester. And the men who go down to the 

New Inn as evening falls, for their pints, know it as Stone, 

which is an apt name for a village in which every cottage 
is built of good Cotswold stone. 


PRAM SHORTAGE? IS YOU IS, OR IS YOU AIN’T? 
Well, we never thought it would come to this ! Not much doubt about lil’ Manda and her sister 
Here are mothers specially adapted for the job of Dinah being Mammy’s little darkie chill’un, 


lugging their kids around when the Government : 
can’t supply prams. Old Man Darwin would have we’d say. Or much doubt either that Mammy 


something to say about Mrs. Wallaby, no doubt. ever calls them “ Snowball”! 


** UNCOVER girl, . 
he means! ”’ 


“COVER GIRL’? TO COVER THE WORLD.— Jinx Falkenburg, who has appeared on hundreds of magazine 
covers, and who played in the film, ‘‘ Cover Girl,’’ is now to cover the world on travel posters. Personally, if we 
saw the Jinx figure on a poster for. Timbuctoo, we’d bag our bags and take the next train there ! 
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